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On Spurgeon Smoking 


... Now about a repercussion on page 26 of 
November HIS where it is stated of Spurgeon, 
He smoked a big black cigar.’ Well, doubt- 
less he did; but to fail to mention that he had 
to quit the use of tobacco because of the 
inner workings of the Spirit on his soul is, J 
feel, an unfortunate omission. He admitted 
himself that he could not continue in the to 
bacco habit; be ought to know. ... Don't 
omit that Spurgeon smoked, but give BOTH 
sides... . 

Waldo W. Spear 


Black Book “Magic” 


“Black Book ‘Magic’”’ is no lie! Jd be glad 
if you'd pass on my thanks to Cathie Nicoll 
for her letter to ‘Dear Janet’ in the Novem- 
ber issue of HIS. Jve been following Cathie's 
recipe for Bible study for the past few days 
and I'm thrilled to death! Jve been trying for 
ages to hit upon some method of Bible study 
that would and could hold my attention for 
more than the conventional 15 minutes. As 
for the magazine itself—J love it. ... 

Ruth Little 


More, Please 


We do need to ‘get tough’ with ourselves in 
Bible study. In the Army we soldiers are dis- 
ciplined by others; in the Christian life we 
must discipline ourselves. And you give some 
good suggestions on how to study in the No 
vember issue. These and the next article on 
group singing present useable ideas which can 
be applied to Christian lives and activitjes. 
They are the sort of thing we young people 
need today, both for ourselves and for those 
around us whom we should be winning to 
Christ. More, please! 


Cornell University Lansing E. Tryon 


Cover picture is of Inter-Varsity staff member 
Jane Hollingsworth. Pictures on pages 10 and 
14 from Acme Newspictures. 
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I WAS converted in 1906. 

From that day to this I have read 
God’s Word every day of my life, 365 
days of the year. I cannot remember a 
single day when | have neglected the 
Book of books. 

The Bible has been my meat and my 
drink all down the years, and the more 
I study it the more precious it becomes. 
There is no book like it. When Satan’s 
attacks have been unusually severe, 
God’s Word has been my comfort and 
my stay. Time after time it has been in 
very deed His Word to me. 

Trials that might have terminated my 
ministry have been frustrated by the 
promises of God’s Word. 

Let me tell you how to read the Word 
of God. 

Of course, you should start at the 
beginning. You should read it as you 
would a letter. No one would ever dream 
of reading a sentence here and there in 
a letter. The only way to get to know 
the contents of any letter or book is to 
start at the beginning and read right 
through. 

But what do I mean when | tell you 
to start at the beginning? Am I referring 
to Genesis? Not at all. Genesis is the 
opening book of the Old Testament. 
Then what about Matthew? Matthew 
starts the New Testament, but the first 
chapter of Matthew is filled with hard 
names and, to a new convert, they are 
uninteresting. No, starting with Matthew 
is not starting at the beginning. 


Oswald J. Smith is pastor of The People’s 
Church, Toronto, and author of The Spirit 
Js Working (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.), from which this help- 
ful bit is taken. 


| READ 
MY BIBLE 


by Oswald 9. Smith 


Listen, you have now been born into 
the Church. Which book is it that re- 
cords the history of the Church? Which 
book tells about the beginning of the 
Church? Why, Acts, of course. There- 
fore, as a new convert, you should start 
with Acts. You will find Acts intensely 
interesting. In Acts souls are saved and 
added to the Church. In Acts persecu- 
tion breaks out; you will read about the 
way the early Christians suffered for 
Christ. Acts tells the story of the world’s 
greatest missionary, Paul, and how he 
carried the gospel everywhere. You will 
learn how the first converts conducted 
themselves, what they did; and some- 
thing of the glory and joy of their ex- 
periences will be yours. Therefore, if I 
were you, I would start with Acts. 

Then you should read John. You al- 
ready know the life of Christ, no doubt, 
but John deals with salvation and shows 
how Christ saves. Hence you should read 
John. 

Then you should turn to Romans. You 
will be ready, by the time you read Acts 
and John, for a little of the strong meat 
of the Word. Romans takes you from 
the time you were a sinner right through 
your experiences of salvation, sanctifica- 
tion and service to glorification. There- 
fore, read Romans. 

You ought to read at least a chapter 
or, if possible, two chapters every day. 
You cannot afford to withhold the food 





that the new life needs. It must be nour- 
ished. Nor can you give it sufficient in 
one day to last for a week. The manna 
had to be gathered every morning, and 
you will have to study the Word of God 
daily. Otherwise you will starve the new 
life that God has given you, for it sim- 
ply must have food. 

If you should come across a verse that 
you cannot understand, do not become 
discouraged and give up the study of 
God’s Word altogether. Just lay it aside 
as you would lay aside a bone when 
eating fish, and go on with what you can 
understand. I would not throw away the 
entire fish just because of a bone. I would 
lay the bone aside and eat the fish. Why, 
then, should I refuse to read the Bible 
simply because of something beyond my 
comprehension? Probably when you 
read the Book again you will understand, 
for the Holy Spirit has promised to il- 
luminate your mind and interpret God's 
Word to you. 


For a long time | have used a Sco- 


Wolf. . 


In a discussion on evolution in a graduate class at Columbia University 
last summer a request was made for a statement of the basic principles of the 
Christian faith. 


field Reference Bible and I have found it 
most valuable. The notes at the bottom 
have illuminated many an obscure pas- 
sage for me. I would suggest that you, 


too, get a Scofield Bible. 


Then, be sure to mark special verses— 
verses that pertain to salvation or that 
have been specially helpful to you. | 
always have a pencil in my hand when I 
read the Bible. 


Last of all, turn the Bible into prayer. 
Read a portion and then pray‘it out to 
God. You can take the Psalms or any of 
the great prayers of the Bible and make 
them yours. The experiences of David 
will be your experiences too. The 
prayers of the prophets will express your 
petitions. 

“This Book will keep you from sin, 
or sin will keep you from this Book.” 
That statement was written in my Bible 
when I was first saved, and I have found 
it true. 


And so will you. 


, Wolf! 


A girl in the class suggested that the Apostles’ Creed was a good sum- 
mary of the Christian faith and then began to quote the words of that creed: 
“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. . .” 


At this point the girl was interrupted by a young chap who blurted out: 
“IT couldn’t believe that. It’s utterly preposterous. I can’t stretch my imagina- 


tion far enough to take it in. . . 


. Why, if such a thing should actually be 


true, you are talking about something bigger than we have heard here all sum- 
mer. I don’t see how you folks can be so calm about it.” 


Lutheran Standard 





HOW TO USE A STAFF MEMBER 


O A STAFF MEMBER is going to visit 
S your campus! What is he coming 
for, and how are you going to use him? 

He is coming to help you. 

He brings with him experiences from 
other campuses, ideas that will help 
make your work more effective, the abil- 
ity to point out weaknesses in your pro- 
gram that you may not suspect and also 
to help you emphasize the strong places. 
God has given him a burden for work 
among college students and has sent him 
to you. 

Let’s begin at the beginning. 

You have been in correspondence with 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
staff members collaborated in 
making these practical suggestions. 


him and he has told you when he is 
going to arrive. One thing that he has 
perhaps not told you is that he would 
appreciate very much your help in get- 
ting a place to stay. He’d like it to be 
near or on the campus and not too ex- 
pensive. He’d like to take his meals 
where he can have fellowship with stu- 
dents. If it is possible for him to stay 
with one of the students in the group, 








One essential thing in working success- 
fully together is to understand one 
another. 


that will be splendid. Better  still— 
a private room in a dormitory where he 
will be accessible for personal inter- 
views. 

Drop him a card and let him know 
ahead of time where you have planned 
to have him stay. Then he will know 
where to have his mail sent. And some 
letters are important. They even come 
airmail special delivery! 


And, while we are on the subject of 
practical arrangements, you may be 
wondering, “Who’s going to pay the 
bills?” The answer is simple: “The staff 
member.” He is prepared to take care of 

_all his own expenses. There are some 
campuses where the Inter-Varsity group 
feel they would like to have a share in 
this—in which case they should write 
him to this effect before he comes. There 
needs to be a clear understanding. 


Dawns the day, snowy and bright. 
You have been up betimes at 5 o’clock 
to cram for a Chem exam at 8, and three 
other stiff classes in the forenoon. The 
staff member is to arrive on the 8:10 
train, which you confidently expect will 
reach your town some time before noon. 
The question is: to meet or not to meet. 
The answer is “Yes”—if at all possible. 
He will certainly appreciate it if you or 
one of your group could meet him with- 
out too great inconvenience. But if no 
one is there to welcome him, he will 
understand, and make his way to the 


Many have found personal conferences 
with the staff member to be times of 
real spiritual progress. 
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place where he is going to stay. As soon 
as you can, get in touch with him. 


Please don’t feel you have to enter- 
tain him every minute he is there. On 
the other hand, he won't like it if you 
himself you are 
pressed with a problem of cosmic sig- 
nificance. Don’t neglect your work too 
much, but remember that whenever you 
can be free, he’d like to be free with 
you. Most staff members feel that some 
of their best work is done as they fellow- 
ship with you and your gang—at a 
“coke” party, on a sleighride, at the 
basketball game, or over the dinner 
table. 

What is the purpose of this visit? 
What can it accomplish? Your staff 
member has been through this mill in 
undergraduate days. He knows first- 
hand just what is happening on other 
campuses—just what has clicked there. 
But above all he should be able to help 
you in the essertial spiritual problem 
which is the real problem of all Christian 
work. 


leave him to until 


With this in mind you will want him 
to see everything connected with your 
chapter program and members. You will 
open up on the big and little problems 
of your chapter, and together on your 
knees you will iron out these wrinkles. 

So one of the first things he will want 
to do after arrival is to get in touch with 
the officers of your group. You told him, 
for instance, in a recent letter that your 
d.p.m. was not going so well and that 
you didn’t feel you were getting very far 
in your Sunday afternoon meetings. 
Why don’t you plan for an executive 
meeting as soon after his arrival as pos- 
sible so that you can get at the bottom 


Most staff members feel that some of 
their best work is done as they fellow- 
ship with you and your “gang.” 


of some of these things and do some con- 
structive planning before he leaves? 
Then as he talks individually with each 
officer he will be able to help them un- 
derstand the responsibilities of their par- 
ticular office. We have found that many 
officers just don’t know what they are 
supposed to do, because their duties have 
never been defined. Your staff member 
can help you here. 





Remember, the staff member is there 
to advise and help—not to dictate or 
force across a program. But because of 
his rich background of experience with 
other groups, he will probably be able 
to make some suggestions that will prove 
very helpful. He’s sort of a “spiritual 
coach.” 


He—or she, as the case may be—is 
your friend and counsellor and above 
all your brother or sister in Christ. Re- 
member each Inter-Varsity chapter is an 
autonomous, self-governing evangelical 
union of university students. Each chap- 
ter determines its own membership, 
elects its own officers according to its 
own constitution, formulates its program 
and, through its cabinet or executive of- 
ficers, puts this program into effect. The 
staff of the national organization, the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, exists 
to help these self-perpetuating groups of 
campus Christians and insures that these 
chapters continue true to Jesus Christ 
and His kingdom according to the basis 
of affiliation. 


Your staff member will want to get 
to know each member of your group. 
Suggest that they all make a point of 
seeing him. Maybe they don’t have any- 
thing special to talk over, but he’d really 
like to get to knew them better; then if 
ever they do have something vital, they 
will feel a lot more free about coming to 
him with it. If you know someone in the 
group you feel needs some spiritual help, 
and yet you don’t think he or she will 
take the initiative about looking up the 
staff member, pray for wisdom and then 
make plans to get them together. Many 
have found these personal conferences 
with the staff member to be times of real 


spiritual progress. Take full advantage 
of them. 


The staff member is largely dependent 
upon you for his contacts with non- 
Christian students on your campus. It 
isn’t very effective for him to walk into 
the Union building and start button- 
holing all passers-by, but if you have 
been speaking to an unsaved friend about 
the Saviour and you feel your friend is 
interested, or that a talk with someone 
else would help him, why don’t you bring 
him along to visit the staff member? 
Don’t use your staff member as an es- 
cape mechanism to do the personal work 
that you yourself should be doing on the 
campus, but do use him to supplement 
your efforts. He is there to help you win 
souls to Christ. 


And while he is on your campus, why 
not do something special toward this 
goal? Not the kind of thing that is going 
to take hours of time in preparation, but 
perhaps something like this: Two or 
three of you Christians live in the same 
house. Why couldn’t you and the staft 
member get together in the evening with 
others in your hcuse to read a bit of the 
Bible and discuss it together? The more 
“bull sessions” and informal discussions 
you can have, the better. Sometimes a 
lot more is accomplished in them than in 
formal meetings. 

Last year on one campus four Chris- 
tians and one non-Christian got together 
with an Inter-Varsity staff member two 
different evenings to study the Bible. By 
the end of the second discussion period 
the one unbeliever accepted Christ. Be- 
sides what it did for her, the Christians 
got so much out of it they were deter- 
mined to do the same every night. 





In another case, two girls invited 15 
others to the dorm sitting-room for 
punch and cookies. They asked the staff 
member to speak for a few minutes. It 
opened a long period of discussion, after 
which she had personal conferences with 
several non-Christians. Far more impor- 
tant than what she was able to do, those 
students had introduced their friends to 
their Saviour, and it was a comparatively 
simple matter for them to follow up 
with vital conversation concerning Him. 
Maybe you could give a tea or have 
after-dinner coffee followed by a brief 
message. Other students would often be 
interested in this when you couldn’t get 
them near your Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing. 

Your staff member will be especially 
interested in the regular meetings held 
during his stay. As nearly as possible, let 
him see how you normally carry on your 
prayer meetings and Bible study groups. 
Don’t feel you have to ask him to speak 
at each of these meetings. You will want 
to use him frequently of course, but 
sometimes give him an opportunity to sit 
in a corner and observe. 

Just before he leaves he will want a 


final conference with your executive 
Lonanaietet. He will also want a chance 
to talk to your group as a whole. This 
can be the means of drawing together 
the loose threads, reiterating suggestions, 
giving final counsel. This is also a time 
for special prayer, both for the group as 
they continue and for the staff member 
as he goes to another place. Let this 
meeting become a “bull session” as the 
staff member presents his recommenda- 
tions and things open up for questions 
and discussion. This often accomplishes 
more than anything else. 

One essential thing in working suc- 
cessfully together is to understand one 
another. If you are still wondering what 
a staff member is meant to do, tell him 
so. If anything seems a bit obscure, let’s 
get it out in the open. It probably has 
an explanation. 

The staff member prays daily for your 
group and for many of you as individ- 
uals. Your progress is of real concern 
to him. Help him to help you by making 
his stay on your campus efficient and 
effective. As you pray, God will guide 
you and the staff member in every de- 
tail. 


REVIVAL ATEPRINCETON,* 1813 


For a period of 40 years Nassau Hall had been without a revival. 

Daniel Baker and three pious companions, thinking that something ought 
to be done for their unconverted fellow-students, established a weekly prayer 
meeting to offer up special prayers for a revival of religion in the college. 

This was kept up for some time without results. 

Finally, upon a fast day, Baker proposed to his roommate that they go 
from room to room and endeavor to “break the bands of wickedness,’ which 


at length was agreed upon. 


That very day some six or eight of the students thus visited were converted, 
and a revival of religion was inaugurated which in the course of a few weeks 
resulted in the conversion of nearly half of the students then at Princeton. 


History of American Revivals 





WITNESS ON HIGH SEAS 


by Ens. Hudson brmerding, U.S. 1. 


nid, more perhaps than at any pre- 
vious time, opportunities are avail- 
able for the Christian to bear a testi- 
mony. Especially is this true for one who 
has entered military service. Often for 
the first time he is thrown into contact 
with a great group of men who do not 
know Christ as Saviour. Their need is an 
immediate challenge to his Christian 
sense of responsibility. 


The day after Ensign Armerding finished mid- 
shipman’s training at Columbia University he 
went aboard a cruiser and two days later was 
on the way to the South Pacific, where he saw 
action against Japanese air attacks and later 
took part in the Aleutian campaigns. 
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No matter what branch of the service 
he enters, or in what capacity, the basic 
requirements of effective witness are the 
same. 

They begin with the individual him- 
self. 

Having the fact of his salvation clear- 
ly established in his own heart and mind, 
the Christian is ready to build the foun- 
dation of his testimony. 


First is the matter of prayer. This, it 
seems to me, undergirds all else. By es- 
tablishing the habit of regular, fervent 
communion with the Lord, strength for 
the present is gained and the way into 
the future prepared. In the service, prob- 





lems continually crop up. Many times it 
seems as if an impassé has been reached, 
with advancement impossible. It is not 
uncommon for delays of weeks and even 
months to present themselves. Then it is 
that the long preparation of genuine 
prayer makes itself felt. And when the 
results do come, it is easy to see the 
Lord’s hand in it all. 

Coupled with prayer is a thorough 
knowledge of the Word of God. Every 
serviceman with whom J bave come in 
contact, who bas been a testimony for 
the Lord, bas been also a devout and 
systematic student of the Bible. 

Having the Word of God stored with- 
in the heart and mind is far and away 
the best antidote for personal sin and 
its consequent destruction of testimony. 
Then, as opportunities present them- 
selves for a witness to others, the Word 
of the Lord becomes a potent weapon 
that is ready for use. A knowledge of 
verses, together with their references, 
which deal with God’s plan of salvation 
—of sin, penalty, the sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the new birth—is 
extremely valuable when one finds a 
fellow who is ready for the gospel. 

Having the way prepared by prayer 
and Bible study, it is necessary next to 
establish a testimony—that is, take a 
stand for the Lord. 

In my own experience | have found 
it best to come out clearly and unequiv- 
ocally on the Lord’s side as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This first step is always the hardest, 
but it grows harder still as time goes by. 
Once even casual friendships are formed 
with the unsaved, the difficulty of taking 
a stand has increased tremendously. On 


the other hand, as soon as that first step 
is taken, the succeeding ones are not 
nearly as great a test. 

How this first move should be made 
depends a great deal on circumstance. 
Kneeling in prayer the first night is one 
of the best ways of telling others that a 
Christian is present. A large Bible, very 
much in evidence whenever possible, has 
much the same effect—especially when 
the owner makes constant use of it. 
Often the result is open persecution and 
ridicule, but in a surprising number of 
cases just the opposite is true. I have had 
the experience of being granted a re- 
spectful silence, or of being left strictly 
alone, during my devotional time. 


Taking such a stand has resulted, as 
far as the individual is concerned, in 
a strengthening which the Lord seems to 
reserve for just such occasions. An even 
greater confidence for the future is felt, 
because of the help received from Him 
for this, the initial test. In addition, such 
noticeable action cannot fail to catch the 
eye of any other Christian who may be 
present. Fellow-believers have been 
drawn to one another just because one 
noticed the other bow his head to give 
thanks for his food. 

As a group is drawn together, there 
is the very natural desire to meet per- 
iodically for fellowship in prayer and 
Bible study. It is here that the good 
offices of a friendly chaplain can be of 
great benefit. Unfortunately, many 
of our chaplains are not evangelical 
Christians. Some are actively hostile to 
most Bible-centered activity, as they feel 
such is in opposition to their work. 
Others, while not evangelical, are glad 
to do everything possible to encourage 
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religious activity. A few are definitely 
committed to the work of the gospel. 
From the last two groups comes the 
needed support and influence. Through 
a co-operative chaplain a place can be 
arranged for meetings, announcements 
can be made, and often material obtained 
for use in the Bible classes. 

Care should be taken, however, that 
the activities which are scheduled do 
not run in competition with similar func- 
tions sponsored by the chaplain. If he 
has a weekly Bible class, it is well to at- 
tend, and meet at other times than when 
his group is in session. Support should 
be given the chaplain, even if his minis- 
try appears to be superficial or limited. 
Of course, if his teaching is in direct op- 
position to the Word of God, then | do 
not believe that fellowship with his work 
is either necessary or right. The object 
is to avoid the spectacle of two groups, 


both ostensibly Christian, fighting one 
other. If at all possible, co-operation 
should be tried first. If this is not feas- 
ible, the most cordial relationships pos- 
sible should be maintained. 


When other Christians have been dis- 
covered, there is an advantage in being 
with a unit having more or less perma- 
nent personnel. This allows the various 
Christians to become better acquainted 
with one another and permits the plan- 
ning of a long-range, systematic pro- 
gram. But no matter under what circum- 
stances the group finds itself, there al- 
ways should be definite objectives in 
view. In the realm of Bible study, sub- 
jects should be considered which will 
be of value in the every-day life of the 
serviceman. 

Purely academic discussions of ab- 
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stract topics should be reserved for pri- 
vate treatment. Anything which will 
contribute to a knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus and His work and which will cause 
a growth in grace and testimony should 
be used. 

While a good percentage of the ma- 
terial studied will be for the upbuilding 
of the Christian, there is always the need 
for an evangelical presentation designed 
to reach the unsaved. 

Tact and common sense is needed to 
save this from becoming objectionable. 

Most men resent being singled out to 
be the target for pointed remarks, and 
many a prospect has been frightened 
away by such lack of good judgment. 
Rather, the claims of Christ should be 
the theme. The Holy Spirit can be count- 
ed upon to use the Word in the heart 
of the unsaved visitor. 

In the realm of prayer—here too it 
is needful to be specific. An excellent 
practice is to have definite prayer re- 
quests. As these are answered, not only 
is something accomplished for the work 
of the Lord, but there is also a tremen- 
dous encouragement given those who 
have prayed. There is no experience 
quite like the one of seeing God answer 
prayer. Each time, faith receives a chal- 
lenge. 

Prayer meetings can often be held 
more frequently than Bible study. Daily 
prayer meetings are ideal, and few 
schedules are so full that a little time 
cannot be allocated each day for such 
a purpose. Our group on the ship met 
every day, right after the noon meal, in 
the chaplain’s stateroom. It was surpris- 
ing how few times it was not possible ‘to 
get together. Our experience was that 





regular meetings caused almost habitual 
attendance, and the strength derived 
from those few minutes made it well 
worth the effort. 


Within the group there will be some 
who naturally will take the lead. Not 
every Christian has the same background 
of study and experience, and the most 
mature in the faith very probably will 
assume leadership. But every effort 
should be made to enlist the active sup- 
port of each true Christian. In some 
cases the group can be organized, and 
each one given a job: one to handle 
tracts and books, another to oversee 
the sending away of money for the 
Lord’s work, still another to handle the 


iob of secretary. As each one realizes 
his responsibility to the Lord to maintain 
a testimony for Him, the work will pro- 
gress. 

Above all else it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have the proper perspective. It is 
necessary to realize that this is the Lord’s 
work, and that what is done is in obedi- 
ence to His commands and for His glory. 
Whatever success there may be, what- 
ever blessings result, it is altogether be- 
cause of the working of God through 
His Holy Spirit. We who are Christian 
servicemen are but instruments to be 
used of the Lord—whose we are and to 
whom, even before our Country, we owe 
our devotion and service. 


Moody on Bible Study 


D. L. Moody liked topical Bible study. Speaking of the advantage of this 
method over the careless reading of so many chapters a day, he said: 


“When I was a boy I used to have to hoe turnips on a farm, and I used to 
hoe them so badly, in order to get over a large piece of ground, that at night 
I had to put down a stick in the ground so I would know where to begin the 


next day. 


“Some people read their Bibles that way. 

“A man will say, ‘Wife, did I read that chapter?’ ‘Well,’ says she, ‘I don’t 
remember.’ And neither of them can recollect. Perhaps they read the chapter 
over and over again—and they call that studying the Bible.” 


He speaks in another place of studying the word “love” for several weeks 
until he was constrained to rush into the street and tell everyone he met of the 


wonderful love of God. 


—Thompson, Times of Refreshing 





d f y copy of the Jnter-Varsity Grad- 
uates’ Fellowship News-Letter has 
arrived, and I have just been reading it, 


here in my little grass hut in this lonely 
outpost. 


I had been intending to lay the poss- 
ibilities of this vast unevangelized hin- 
terland before IVF members on my re- 
turn to civilization after the war, but 
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REPORT 


Excerpt from the Graduates’ ‘ 


while reading the News-Letter I felt the 
Lord telling me that now was the time, 
when futures are in the melting-pot and 
many men of God are looking and lis- 
tening for the will of the Master in a 
post-war world. 





M AFRICA 


> News-Letter, Letter 8, Great Britain. 


When Italy entered the war, | left the 
ranks of the Church Missionary Society 
in the Southern Sudan and joined up. 
The Abyssinian campaign and subse- 
quent operations afforded me a splendid 
opportunity for “spying out the land” 


in the Lord’s name, and I have marched 
thousands of miles over the vast border- 
land country which lies northwest, from 
Lake Rudolph to the Sobat River on both 
sides of the Sudan-Abyssinian border. 


It is a land of arid, desiccated plains, 
vast mountain ranges, great thickly- 
vegetated river-basins and fetid, mias- 
matic swamps. The people are as wild 
as the country. Inter-tribal, internecine 
warfare is extremely common, the tribes 
only uniting to resist Abyssinian slave- 
raiding parties. (Who said slavery had 
been abolished? It is as common here 
today as it ever was—anywhere.) 


This great country is very little known 
and is very vaguely mapped. 


There are no roads, of course, and 
only well over the Abyssinian border is 
it possible for riding animals to live. For 
various reasons it does not appear likely 
that the part of the country which lies 
within the Sudan will ever be adminis- 
tered by the Sudan government; while 
that which is over the border is too far 
from Addis Ababa, and of too little fi- 
nancial importance, for the Emperor to 
pay it much attention. 


It is so many hundreds of miles from 
the nearest area in which any missionary 
society is working that it is difficult to 
see how any mission will catch the vision 
and have at once the funds and men 
needed to start a work in it. 

In short, it is just such a land as many 
of us have been dreaming of for years 
and imagined existed no longer—not in 
Africa at all events. 


As I sit here and look out upon it all, 
bathed in warm sunlight and stirred by 
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the breath of heaven, a great longing 
comes over me that it might all be con- 
quered for Christ—that His love might 
sweep through and cover the country- 
side as the waters cover the sea. A hun- 
dred difficulties and problems occur at 


the thought of attempting its evangeli- 


zation—difficulties of funds, manpower, 
transport and supply, besides the usual 
ones of climate and a language which 
has never been learned by a European. 


But what are difficulties in the sight 
of an omnipotent God? The word “‘diffi- 
cult” does not occur in the Bible. 


So far as these people are concerned 
at present, Calvary might never have 
been. Can we, who have pledged our- 
selves to evangelize to a finish, continue 
to allow it to be said of these people that 
Christ died for them in vain? Is it good 
missionary economy that we see in every 
land and in every missionary society 
five, six—and sometimes more—mis- 
sionaries together on one station—or 
missionaries continuing to work in a dis- 
trict where it has long been obvious that 
those among whom they work do not 
want their message—when there are still 
lands like this? 


Who will come? 

Give me men to match my mountains, 
Give me men to match my plains; 
Men with empires in their planning 
Men my message to proclaim. 

No one will do but he who has only 
the one aim and object in life—at all 
times, in all places, in all things to do 
the will of his God. 

No one will do but he who has a love 
of loneliness, hardships and attempting 
the impossible. 

No one will do but he who can (and 
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will) march 35 or 40 miles a day in the 
burning sun on two pints of water, that 
he might win a soul at the end. 


What will be required will be men of 
real spiritual, mental and physical tough- 
ness; men like Benaiah, the son of Je- 
hoida, who went down and slew a lion 
in the midst of a pit in time of snow— 
Old Testament men with a New Testa- 
ment Men of vision—flint- 
faced men. Men who are prepared to 
buccaneer for Christ, to gamble their all 
on His faithfulness—and to win through. 
Are there any such men in the IVF 
today? Will there be such men after the 
war? 


message. 


Will they come bere? 


. . . It is two hours since I wrote the 
last sentence. Just as 1 completed it seven 
wild, naked tribesmen appeared at the 
entrance of my hut. They said that they 
had heard that I knew the way of God— 
would I tell them? They have just gone. 
During our talk I told them that I was 
just in the middle of a letter to my own 
people asking if they would pray for 
them and come out and tell them about 
God. 


€ 


‘And will they?” they asked. 
I said, “I don’t know.” 


P. S—As I have said before, our mili- 
tary duties prevent us at present from 
doing much more than merely finding 
out all we can about the tribes and about 
strategic places and languages. If there 
are those who read these words who 
wish to know more about this unknown 
and unloved land and its people, it would 
give me the greatest joy to pass on any 
information. 





Joe College - - (4th Century 
by Feobert Calpitts 


i two original European univer- 
sities were the University of Paris, 
and the University of Bologna in Italy 
—established more than 250 years be- 
fore Luther and the Reformation. 

Then as now, students had some inter- 
esting problems and methods of solving 
them. 

The students of Bologna found it 
necessary to organize themselves into a 
sort of union as a means of protection 
against the townspeople, for the price 
of rooms rose rapidly with the crowd 
of new tenants and consumers, and the 
individual student was helpless against 
such profiteering. 

But united, the students could bring 
the town to terms by the threat of de- 
parture as a body. Better rent one’s 
rooms for less than not to rent them at 
all, and so the student organizations se- 
cured the power to fix the prices of 
lodgings and books through their repre- 
sentatives. 

Victorious over the townsmen, the stu- 
dents turned on their other enemies— 
the professors! 

Here the threat was collective boy- 
cott, and as the masters lived at first 
wholly from the fees of their students, 
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at present a senior in both institutions. 


this threat was equally effective. The 
professor was put under oath to live up 
to a minute set of regulations which 
guaranteed his students the worth of the 
money paid by each. 


In one such set of regulations that 
goes back to the year 1317, it was laid 
down that a professor might not be ab- 
sent without leave, even a single day, 
and if he desired to leave town, he had 
to make a deposit to ensure his return. 
He must begin with the bell and quit 
within one minute after the next bell. He 
was not allowed to skip a chapter in his 
commentary or postpone a difficulty to 
the end of the hour, and he was obliged 
to cover ground systematically, so much 
in each specific term of the year. In a 
word, in the Italian set-up the students 
controlled the University and made of 
their teachers hired servants. 


In the University of Paris, the student 
had a far different status. There the 
scholar was ipso facto, regarded for 
many purposes as a clerk; he wore the 
tonsure and the clerical habit, while the 
advanced student was more definitely 
invested wtih the privileges and subject 
to the restrictions of the ecclesiastical 
life, including the obligation to celibacy. 
When at the end of seven years, the 
scholar became a master and received 
his mastership, being inducted into the 
guild of the masters, he became a teach- 
er in his own right. 


The university curriculum was large- 











































ly based on the earlier traditional classi- 
fication of human knowledge into the 
Trivium—grammar, rhetoric and logic— 
and the Quadrivium—arithmetic, geo- 
metry, music and astronomy. By the 
sixteenth century Aristotle represented 
the sum and substance of a medieval ed- 
ucation in the faculty of arts. A knowl- 
edge of Latin and the rules of Latin 
grammar were required in the university 
examinations, and this knowledge was 
acquired by the reading of a few Latin 
books, especially Ovid and Virgil. This 
course of study occupied at least five 
or six years. Completing this, if the stu- 
dent so desired, he continued on to one 
of the higher faculties. In the faculty 
of Theology, the only books actually 
lectured upon were the Bible and the 
Sentences of Peter of Lombard. Twelve 
to fourteen years of study and lecturing 
were required to gain the degree of Doc- 
tor of Theology. The faculty of Medi- 
cine required a study of five or six years. 
The faculty of Law a corresponding 
length of time. 


The medieval student was the inter- 
national phenomenon of his time. He 
was able to transfer himself without dif- 
ficulty from one country to another and 
to be understood wherever he went, for 
not only was Latin the common lan- 
guage, but also the methods of teaching 
it were substantially the same all over 
Europe. Protected by special privileges, 
responsible only to his professors or the 
lenient ecclesiastical courts, free to re- 
move himself at any time from one uni- 
versity to another, the medieval student 
was often satirized as an ass who studied 
seven years without learning a word, 
braying at the end as at the beginning 
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of his course, and leaving at last with 
the resolve to become a monk or a 
bishop. 


The charter for the University of Vi- 
enna, the second in the Empire, was is- 


sued March 12, 1365. 


/ 


It contained a very ample grant of 
privileges and fixed the constitution of 
the University in much detail. 


To attract new students the Viennese 
students enjoyed much more ‘extensive 
exemptions than the Parisian. Charges 
against a master or a scholar, which 
would be capital in the case of an un- 
privileged layman, were to be tried not 
(as at the University of Paris) by a 
bishop, but by the chancellor. Other 
similar charges and civil complaints were 
to go before the rector, who had also 
jurisdiction in ordinary civil actions and 
minor criminal charges where the plain- 
tiff was a scholar. 


A number of special and unprece- 
dented privileges were conferred for the 
protection of scholars and the benefit of 
the University. Special protection in tra- 
veling was promised with the usual ex- 
emptions from tolls and municipal taxes. 
If a scholar was robbed, the duke would 
compensate the loss. In Vienna itself a 
special quarter of the town was granted 
for the accomodation of students with a 
right to demand such houses as they 
pleased for their residence, the rent to 
be fixed by the usual method of arbi- 
tration. This quarter of the town was 
fortified against assailants by a special 
wall—a measure no doubt highly con- 
ducive to the security of students and 
the peace of the town. 
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What Einstein Does Co Your Morals 
by Harold £ Ochenga, Yh. D, 


WE really believed that our western 
civilization could actually fail and 
come to an end, we could not go on. 


We don’t really believe it . . . but 
are we right? 


Actually, a greater revolution has tak- 
en place in the last 25 years than has 
occurred at any time in history except 
at the break-up of the Roman Empire. 


It is a spiritual revolution that has 
gone on since the last war, and it is 
greater, deeper and more significant than 
the Renaissance or the Reformation. In 
fact, the only other world change with 
which we can compare it is the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire, the collapse 
of the ancient world of idols, with its 
culture and civilization, its science and 
art, its way of living and ruling. 


What is it that is doing this? There 
are many things when taken from the 
theoretical and practical viewpoint, but 
all, consciously or unconsciously, can be 
subsumed under what is called the the- 
ory of relativity. 


In the physical world, relativity is a 
loss of a fixed center in the universe. Of 
course, this began with the work of Co- 
pernicus, who changed men’s thinking 





This is a condensation of an address deliv- 
ered recently by Dr. Ockenga to Inter-Varsity 
students at the University of Toronto. Dr. 
Ockenga is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals. 


concerning the physical universe in a 
radical way. Instead of considering the 
earth the center of the universe, men 
discovered that the earth was an infini- 
tesimal speck in an almost limitless 
space. Moreover, they realized that 
quantitatively man was simply nothing. 
The shock which this view or new 
thought produced on the minds of men 
was something similar to dizziness. For 
a long time they lost their sense of orien- 
tation. 


Einstein took this relativity in the 
physical world and applied it not only 
to astronomy but to the absolute and 
self-evident methods of measure. He dis- 
solved by relativity the concept of abso- 
lute time and absolute room and the con- 
stant quality of energy and the con- 
stancy of any body. 


For instance: 


Stationary upon the earth, a man 
might observe a plane going some four 
or five hundred miles an hour in the air. 
But if he were in the plane and were 
watching an army rifle bullet going at 
the same speed alongside the plane, the 
plane would be at rest in reference to 
the bullet and the bullet at rest in refer- 
ence to the plane, and there would be 
no such thing as speed! Everything 
comes to depend upon the perspective 
which we have of it. 


Relativism has invaded the field of 
religion. 
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Karl Barth has told us that revelation 
does not exist in the Bible nor in any 
objective thing. It only exists in flashes, 
and those flashes are the objective side 
of our subjective discovery. The school 
of comparative religions repudiates all 
finality to religion and tells us that at 
best it is only relative to a particular 
culture, age or time. Therefore the only 
possibility we have for a true religion is 
an eclectic summary from all the relig- 
ions of mankind. The modern tendency, 
therefore, is down with absolutism. Let 
us have toleration. 


With this, all crusading zeal dies, and 
one man’s religion is no better than an- 
other’s. 

Oswald Spengler took this same the- 
ory and enlarged it to apply in the realm 
of truth and conscience. Just as soon as 
this happened, the revolution of modern 
times became a reality, for right and 


wrong became relative. There was no 
longer any fixed point or center to the 
moral universe and spiritual universe, 
just as in science we are told that there 
is no fixed center to the physical uni- 


verse. 

Once we held to a permanent stand- 
ard of morals symbolized by the Ten 
Commandments. We were brought up 
to believe in purity, in honesty, loyalty, 
chivalry, humanity and other things 
which were called virtues. We were able 
to make a judgment between right and 
wrong in the actions of ourselves and 
of others. 

Today all this is changed. 

We are told that the standard of 
morals developed; that what was wrong 
yesterday may be right today, and what 
is wrong today may be right tomorrow. 
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The daring soul of yesterday who vio- 
lated the morals and traditions of the 
time becomes the hero of today because 
he was a pioneer in morals. 


The outcome is that the ground of all 
morality is gone. You may do what you 
please. Your actions only relate to your- 
self, to your environment, to your cus- 
toms and to your age. When you are in 
Rome, do as the Romans do. Morals are 
purely subjective, and there can be no 
such thing as a standard which. is perm- 
anent. 

This relativity in morals cuts the foun- 
dation from our civilization. 

The principles on which western civi- 
lization has been built—the seed prin- 
ciples of apostolic Christianity—have 
been repudiated, and in turn the ideolo- 
gies of competing systems are making 
their inroads upon us. In other words, 
our great heritage has been dissipated. 

The alternative to this merry-go- 
round of relativity is the Rock called 
God. 

When I speak of “God” I do not speak 
of the sentimental attitude and ideas 
that some have concerning God—a God 
of love, of mercy and of kindness alone. 
I speak of a God of righteousness. Not 
the brotherhood of man, not democracy, 
not the rights of man, but right and 
wrong founded in the Being of God must 
be the foundation of all society and civ- 
ilization. 

Without this belief in such a God we 
can never have peace or security or lib- 
erty or equality. If there is such a thing 
as liberty we must have liberty in some- 
thing, and if there is equality it must be 
in a general background. Men simply are 

—continued on page 26 
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It is something new in modern education for theology based on reve- 
lation to be recognized as an integral part of the culture of a university. 
As indicated by these extracts it was thus recognized by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, in his recent address 
at the inauguration of the new Federated Theological Faculty of that 
university. 


Theology in the University 


 ecnar ied goes beyond all the other disciplines. Revelation is not, as Averroes 
thought, a means which God employed to get in touch with men too ignorant 
and weak of mind to find Him out for themselves. Theology exceeds all other 
disciplines because God reveals what the wisest man does not know and can 
never learn—or at best can see but dimly and remotely—God’s being and man’s 
destiny. If this were not so, theology would add nothing to the rest of knowl- 
edge in the university. Natural theology, which is a part of philosophy, would 
represent the ultimate boundary of our attempt to understand God and His 
works. .. . 


Theology and the theological school are at the apex of the university and 
its studies because they seek to supply the answers to the ultimate questions 
about the most fundamental matters with which the university is concerned. 
Metaphysics and natural theology deal with these questions, too. But intellectual 
history reveals nothing so clearly as their inadequacy for the task. The existence 
and nature of God, the character and destiny of the human soul, and the sal- 
vation of man are problems which remain obscure in the light of natural reason. 
Theology, which adds faith to reason, illuminates them. 


A perfect theory of democracy as the best form of government can be 
made out of the metaphysical and ethical writings of Aristotle. . . . But it is 
improbable that the practice of democracy now or in the future can be achieved 
merely by the demonstration of its reasonableness. Men, simply because they 
are men, are unlikely to find within themselves the power that can bring the 
good life and the good state to pass. 


The good life and the good state—we have today the two things which 
were to give them to us, production and education. . . . But the good life and 
the good state seem farther off than ever. Production has increased poverty, 
and education has increased ignorance. One reason why may be that the edu- 
cation upon which we have relied for salvation is off-center. It is not merely 
anthropocentric; it centers upon those aspects of human life least likely to ele- 
vate and ennoble the human spirit. Theology has been displaced as the queen 
of the sciences. Even in the theological schools it has been crowded out by 
imitation disciplines designed to make the minister “successful” in accordance 
with the standards of a materialistic society. 
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Religious Editor McDermott of the Chicago Daily 
News with fellow-Christian Vaughn Shoemaker, 
Pulitzer Prize cartoonist. 





BETO PULPVG oy cous x omy 


HEN William F. McDermott, re- 

ligious editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, and one of the top free-lance 
writers of today, recently received 
an honorary degree from Southwestern 
Methodist College, his alma mater, he 
was particularly eager to see his former 
rhetoric professor. Learning that the 
pedagogue had deserted the ranks of 
English purists to teach geology, he re- 
membered with even greater glee the 
professor’s outburst at one of his early 
attempts at writing, “I hope you never 
have to write for a living!” 


Today the congregation of this former 
Presbyterian pastor begins with 425,000 
subscribers to the Chicago Daily News, 
and widens out to include readers of the 
many big-circulation magazines to which 
he contributes articles. His features on 
religion, outstanding personalities, and 
community betterment have not infre- 
quently drawn checks exceeding $1,000 
an article. Thirty of his contributions 
have appeared in Reader's Digest, largest 
circulation magazine in the world, others 
in Collier's, Liberty, Coronet, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall's, Rotarian and 
leading “slick” publications. 


At the same time McDermott directs 
the work of the Family Altar League, oc- 
casionally fills a vacant pulpit and serves 
on the boards of several Christian organ- 
izations. As general secretary of the 
League—an organization founded by 
the late Evangelist William Biederwolf— 


he finds an ideal outlet for his writing 
prowess in tracts and pamphlets. 


McDermott’s living belief that one can 
promote the gospel even more effectively 
in print than vocally has been a growing 
conviction. 

Born 55 years ago in Winfield, Kans- 
as, he comes from a family tree of law- 
yers. His mother’s family, of Presby- 
terian stock, had moved from North 
Carolina in protest against slavery. His 
father, born of Catholic parents, was a 
Baptist. In his youth he had run away 
from home, and was finally bound out 
to a family that taught him to trust 
Christ as Savior. Young McDermott was 
raised to respect Christ and the law; he 
remembers his father as a Christian jus- 
tice of the peace. 

McDermott attended Southwestern 
Methodist College in Winfield, Kansas, 
then in the prime of evangelistic zeal. 

He worked his way as a coroner’s 
stenographer, taking evidence directly 
on the typewriter for $3 an hour. Using 
his own two-finger system and not allow- 
ing for mistakes, he had a speed of 120 
words a minute. His brother at the time 
was local court reporter, a circumstance 
which combined with McDermott’s own 
exciting work to provide an interest in 
the headlines. Added to this was the fact 
that one of McDermott’s college mates 
was Roy L. Smith, now editor of Metho- 
dism’s Christian Advocate, who wrote 
for the town daily at a dollar a column. 


Condensed from Sunday School Promoter (November, 1943), 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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During college days McDermott be- 
lieved he received his “call” to the min- 
istry. 

On gospel teams he went to God-for- 
saken hamlets to reach the lost. His first 
sermon he preached when 17, at the 
famous Miller Brothers’ 101-Ranch in 
Oklahoma. 

McDermott typed out every word, 
from text to benediction, but his knees 
shook nevertheless as he walked to the 
pulpit. No sooner had he placed the 
notes before him than a gust of wind 
scattered them throughout the church. 
It was time for the sermon, yet he knew 
the notes could not be recovered. 

“You see the fix I’m in,” he blurted. 
“This is the first time I’ve tried to preach. 
Shall I try it anyway?” 

There came a chorus of ““Amens.” He 
stirred the hearts of his hearers for the 
next half hour. 

Meanwhile he had started work as 
part-time reporter for a country paper. 

At the close of his college days Mc- 
Dermott, doubting that his “call” had 
been real went to the Kansas City Star 
as reporter. But there one June night he 
covered the Rev. Harry C. Rogers’ ser- 
mon in a local Presbyterian church. In 
his message Rogers bemoaned the fact 
that no young man from that church 
had ever entered the ministry. When he 
finished the sermon, McDermott walked 
up and said: “How about starting with 
me?” 

The next fall he was a member of the 
church, and that fall he entered McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in Chicago 
—once more believing God wanted him 
to preach. 

Before graduation from seminary in 
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1915, McDermott did considerable sup- 
ply preaching throughout the Middle 
West. Twice a week for several years 
he preached at Popular Hall, the Chris- 
tian Industrial League’s rescue mission 
on State street. 

During these years, McDermott con- 
tributed occasional religious articles to 
the Chicago Daily News, and the editors, 
sending infrequent checks in payment, 
invited him to continue submitting copy. 

First full-time pastorate of the writer- 
minister was Tenth Presbyterian, a block 
from Chicago’s stockyards, where Mc- 
Dermott won for several years the pres- 
bytery’s percentage record for church 
growth. During that time the young pas- 
tor fell in love with a Methodist girl, 
member of a nearby church with which 
Tenth had united for revival services. A 
talented soloist who sang hymns and 
gospel songs for shut-ins and the aged, 
she was a valuable partner for McDer- 
mott’s ministry. 

The McDermott’s went next to a field 
in Woodstock, Ill., and then to Houston, 
Texas, where he was appointed a World 
War camp pastor with the 33rd Divi- 
sion. In the services in the huge taber- 
nacle, several hundred soldiers came to 
know Christ as personal Savior. 

With the signing of the armistice, 
McDermott’s application for the chap- 
laincy was returned, and he came to Chi- 
cago as pastor of the Bohemian Settle- 
ment House. He still kept one hand on 
the typewriter along with one on the 
pulpit, and covered for the News the 
city-stirring campaign of Billy Sunday, 
who preached to one million persons 
during his tabernacle meetings on the 
lakefront. Later he was asked to cover 





the World’s Christian Convention. 

McDermott’s last full-time pastorate 
was Campbell Park Presbyterian 
Church, near Cook County Hospital. For 
in 1921 he began a seven-year-job with 
the Methodist World Service Commis- 
sion, assuming charge of all benevolent 
literature. Under his direction, 40 mil- 
lion pieces of literature annually were is- 
sued. During those years he collaborated 
in producing a 750-page volume of the 
story of Methodist missions around the 
world; more than 600,000 copies were 
printed. 

But now God seemed to be leading 
him more definitely into writing, and in 
1928 McDermott began his religious ed- 
itorship of the great Chicago Daily 
News. Although he has remained there 
ever since he has never given up preach- 
ing. 

His interests carry him into advisory 
posts with the Family Altar League, Best 
Selier Publicity, Chicago Bible Society, 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, and the Y. 
M.C.A. He is a warm friend of Vaughn 
Shoemaker, the News’ Pulitzer prize- 
winning cartoonist who is also an active 
Christian worker. 

For all his ability, McDermott still 
gets manuscript “rejects.” Even his best 
ideas, evolved at 4 a.m. when he awak- 
ens, before a final hour of sleep, do not 
always take fire. 

He tells the story of a recent article, 
“The Church of the Good Thief,” the 
story of a church founded by a Catholic 


priest for New York State’s worst crim- 
inals at Dannamora. 


He had submitted the idea to Reader's 
Digest, but it was turned down. Then 
Liberty approved the plan. So McDer- 
mott completed the manuscript and hur- 
ried it to the editors. The next mail 
brought the article with a rejection slip; 
they weren’t as interested as they had 
thought. So McDermott sent it, on a 
hunch, in its completed form to Reader's 
Digest. That magazine, having once 
turned down the outline, now paid him 
$1200 for the story, and later used it 
on the air in introducing their “Radio 
Reader’s Digest” program, for which 
they sent him an additional bonus. 


Out in suburban Oak Park, where 
the family lives, there is a story the Mc- 
Dermotts pretty well keep to themselves. 


One of McDermott’s daughters need- 
ed a high school theme for English com- 
position class, and finally prevailed upon 
her dad to help. A month later he re- 
called the incident and inquired how his 
daughter had fared. 


“Dad,” she said, “I was hoping you 
wouldn’t ask me. | got a C minus.” Then 
she hesitated . . . “But I did better on 
my next theme. One of my Sunday 
school teachers helped me, and | got an 


A.” 


McDermott recalled that he never did 
get along too well with rhetoric profes- 
sors. 








What Einstein Does to Your Morals 
—concluded from page 20 


not born equal. One is bright and one is 
ignorant or duli. One is strong and one 
is weak. But as men created by God we 
are equal in God, and therefore, what- 
ever our physical condition, our mental 
development or our social position, we 
acknowledge one another as equal before 
God and respect each other for what we 
are. It is for this conception of God, a 
God of righteousness as well as of truth 
and absolute love, that we must fight 


and die. 


Without this concept of God as final 
and absolute and authoritative, all be- 
comes relative and flux. We need to 
think and walk and live on a valid prem- 
ise which derives its authority from it- 
self and not from and through ourselves. 
It must exist apart from me, separated 
from my thinking, independent of my 
decision. That objective reality is God. 
Only as I have this valid premise, this 
fulcrum or foundation, can I affect, in- 
fluence or help the world. Without God 
the heart of my spiritual existence stands 
still. Without God I may exist, but I 
do not live, create or work. 


Never was a keener recognition of 
this brought forth than in the words of 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth at the 
commencement on May 10, 1942. “The 
modern college, with all its facilities and 
all its resources, fails to do as good a job 
in producing men of distinction as did 
the historic colleges of meager equip- 
ment in their first few decades. Their 
effectiveness then, I believe, was due to 
the religious impulses which dominated 
their academic life. The loss of religious 
faith in modern times may be held ac- 
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countable for the selfishness and egocen- 
tric attribute of portions of all under- 
graduate bodies, whether at Oxford or 
elsewhere.” 


Now you must choose. 


This is the hour when we must re- 
store the idea of God, of a Kingdom, of 
righteousness, of the soul; an hour when 
we must bring men to a regenerated ex- 
perience. 

Or an bour when we must lose every- 
thing which bas been willed to us in the 
beritage of the centuries. 

If you want the Rock, come with me 
to Calvary. 

There you will find a perspective with 
which to view the universe both in moral 
judgment, in progress and in purpose. 

There you will find a fulcrum by 
which to move the universe in progress. 

There you will find a cleft in which 
to hide in the midst of the terrible up- 
heavals of our day. That is the center 
point of history. It is the division of time. 
It is the tangent from which the eternal 
touches the temporal. It is the point from 
which we know right and wrong, good 
and evil, eternity and time. 

On Calvary we know that our prayers 
are not simply a merry-go-round, but 
that they can affect things in the uni- 
verse. On Calvary we know that life is 
essentially spiritual, and from Calvary 
we know how to make a change in our 
fellow-men. 

Then if we would find the Rock, there 
is only one place for us to go. That is 
back to God through Christ. There we 
will get the correct evaluation of life, of 
history, of the world in which we live. 
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tario, writes that God is really working 
through the BIBLE LEAGUE on this campus. 
Here personal work takes the form of calling 
on students in their rooms. Recently one stu- 
dent visited and her roommate accepted 
Christ. This gave rise to a decentralized pro- 
gram of dormitory Bible study groups. By 
this means many unconverted students are 
being reached with the gospel. The student 
house meetings include: Monday, group dis- 
cussion; Tuesday, “Appreciation of the Old 
Testament”; Wednesday, student prayer 
meeting; Thursday, missions; Friday, lunch- 
eon-meeting. There is also a Tuesday night 
supper-meeting and a bi-monthly fireside fel- 
lowship. A distribution of the Gospel of St. 
John to the student body has also been part 
of the accomplishment of this chapter. 


PRINCETON—21 colleges, universities and 
seminaries, two hospitals, as well as Army 
and Navy contingents were represented at 
their fall conference, December 4-5. One of 
the high points of the conference was the 
discussion entitled “Christian Rational,” led 
by Jim Pass, Larry Kulp and Alan Cheesboro, 
speaking on their respective fields of biology 
and medicine, the physical sciences, and the- 
ology. They showed that their belief in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour was absolutely consistent 
with facts in their various fields. Herbert Me- 
keel was the principal conference speaker. 
There were at least two known conversions. 


David Ikert reports a med students’ and 
nurses’ meeting in the Nurses’ Lounge of the 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL in OMAHA, NEB. 
t is attracting over 40 each week, meeting 
on Saturday nights. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA continues 
to have a packed house at the Thursday evan- 
gelistic meeting and may have to search for 
larger quarters. The weekly missionary meet- 
ing draws upwards of 60 students. 
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NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
— Aberdeen, S. D. — has a small group of 
Christian students meeting daily for prayer, 
and hope to commence a Bible study group 
in the near future. Pray that these students 
may be encouraged and strengthened. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA is keeping alive 
missionary interest by means of a monthly all- 
campus missionary tea. 


DAVID ADENEY and his family have ar- 
rived safely in England and he commenced 
work as Prayer Secretary of the China Inland 
Mission. Students wishing to write to him 
may address letters to The China Inland Mis- 
sion, No. 16 Newington Green, London, Eng- 
land. 


TEACHERS, Calgary, Alta.—The Teachers 
Christian Fellowship was launched by Miss 
Mabel C. Giles, who arranged a musical eve- 
ning. Formal invitations were sent out to some 
425 teachers, and an encouraging number in- 
dicated their interest in this work. 


PHILADELPHIA—Here a unit of the Teach- 
ers Christian Fellowship has been formed. 
Program consists in a dinner-meeting before 
the regular Inter-Varsity monthly meeting. 


A WESTERN WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE—The University Christian Union of 
the University of Washington was host to 
students of the Western Washington College 
of Education, Bellingham, and the College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, at the fall conference 
at Lutherland, December 11-12. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, Fla., is a new center 
of student activities. Prayer is asked that the 
small number of Christian students may be 
strengthened in the Lord. . . . GEORGIA 
TECH, under the leadership of Ralph Bell, 
formerly of the University of Michigan, is 
going ahead in prayer and Bible study. Num- 
bers are small, but real spiritual progress is 
reported. 
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Ti OW ceweniicns among freshmen 
reported in chapters everywhere. At the C. I. 
C. C. U. (Cambridge) 43 conversions were 
reported at the evangelistic sermon on the 
first Sunday of the term. It is reported that 
in General Montgomery’s army alone there 
are 800 ordinands (candidates for. seminary 
and ministry), nearly all of whom have felt 
the call since arriving in the Middle Eat. . . . 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS PRAYER UN- 
JON CONFERENCE is scheduled for January 
3 to 7. Rev. Prof. G. T. Thomson (the trans- 
lator of Barth) will speak on “The Doctrine 
of the Word of God in the Reformers and 
Modern Theology”; the Rev. W. C. G. Proc- 
tor, of Dublin, will expound Romans; Dr. 
Martyn Lloyd-Jones will lead two discussions 
on 20th Century evangelicalism: its attitude 
to (1) Christology and (2) eschatology, and 
there will be a message on pastoralia. The 
Biblical Research Committee of the T. S. P. U. 
has for its two Tyndale lectures “Samuel and 
Saul” by Prof. E. Robertson, of Manchester 
University, and “The Theology of Preposi- 
tions” by Dr. B. F. C. Atkinson, of the Cam- 
bridge University library. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
pulled something new out of the bag by giving 
a formal reception to visiting I. V. C. F. staff 
members Sunday afternoon, November 28th. 
This served as a unique opportunity to pre- 
sent Christ. The reception was held through 
the kindness of a friend in one of the larger 
Vancouver homes. Well over 100 students 
and seven university professors were present. 
Guests included the “Big Men on Campus” — 
heads of societies and clubs, president of the 
Alma Mater Society, etc. After going through 
the reception line guests were served refresh- 
ments. Incidental music was provided in one 
of the lounges. Later in the afternoon Wilbur 
Sutherland, president of the V. C. F., wel- 
comed the guests and introduced the speaker, 
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who gave a gospel message. This reception 
accomplished two important things: the Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship demonstrated that 
it amounted to something on the campus and 
was not carrying on in a corner, but that it 
was capable of warranting the presence of 
leaders in the university at some of its func- 
tions. And the Lord Jesus Christ was pre- 
sented to faculty members and campus leaders 
who usually are not present at regular stu- 
dent meetings. 


OREGON—December 3-5 at the fall Inter- 
Varsity conference Willamette University was 
host to students from five other colleges— 
Lewis and Clark, Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Pacific College, Oregon State College 
and University of Oregon. Two students ac- 
cepted Christ as Saviour and a number of oth- 
ers yielded themselves to the Lord. . . . Inter- 
Varsity in this state is booming on a number 
of campuses: at OREGON STATE there have 
been upward of 60 out to meetings, with 20 
to 25 attending d.p.m.’s. This chapter is com- 
mencing a Saturday night street meeting in 
Corvallis to reach servicemen coming in from 
nearby Camp Adair. At WILLAMETTE the 
chapter is stronger than ever, with 15 out to 
d.p.m.’s and more than 25 to Bible study. At 
the UNIVERSITY OF OREGON this sort of 
thing is also true, and MONMOUTH is more 
than holding its own. 


NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE—Louise McClenny writes that a group 
of Christian students working toward I. V. 
C. F. affiliation held a joint meeting with the 
chapter at the TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. Herb Butt was chief speaker 


on this occasion. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Mary Bea- 
ton, formerly of the University of British Co- 
lumbia and the University of Western On- 
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